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advertisement. 


''jpHE  Writer  of  the  following 
Pages,  having  in  a long  courfe  of 
practice  experienced,  to  his  fulleft 
fatisfa&ion,  the  fmgular  powers  of 
the  True  Rhubarb,  or  Rheum 
Paimatum  Linnaei  Spec.  Plant, 
adopted  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatories,  for  prevent- 
ing, or  removing  many  of  the 
worft  difeafes,  was  ambitious  to 
try  whether  it  might  not  ealily  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  multi- 
tudes, who  cannot  now  afford  to 
purchafe  it,  by  promoting  its  ge- 
neral 
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neral  Cultivation  and  Cure  in  our 
own  country,  fo  as  either  to  fupply 
the  market  fufficiently  without 
foreign  feed,  or  greatly  to  reduce 
the  high  prices  of  that  which  is 
imported. 

With  this  view,  he  for  a number 
of  years  paft  made  all  the  enqui- 
ries he  could  into  the  fubjedh  Their 
refult  led  him  to  attempt  repeated 
experiments  in  his  own  garden. 
Thefe  have  at  laft  fucceeded  to  his 
wifh.  The  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  have  been  pleafed 
to  vote  him,  unanimoufly,  a Gold 
Medal,  as  their  premium,  for  rear- 
ing I hree  Hundred  Plants  of  the 

True 
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True  Palmated  Rhubarb,  in  con- 
formity to  their  Advertifement  for 
the  year  1791.  Animated  by  their 
approbation,  and  feeling  it  his  duty 
to  his  fellow- fubj efts,  he  now  lays 
before  the  public  fuch  lights  as  he 
has  been  able  to  collect  regarding 
the  Culture  and  Prefervation  of  this 
admirable  Root ; and,  in  order  to 
render  it  yet  more  extenfively  bene- 
ficial, he  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
point  out,  in  an  Appendix,  the 
manner  of  combining  it  with  Tar- 
tar under  various  forms,  fo  as  at 
once  to  enfure  and  increafe  its  effi- 
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Great  Importance  and  Proper  Method 

O F 

CULTIVATING  and  CURING 

RHUBARB,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  tafte  for 
luxury  is  become  more  than  ever  general 
and  prevalent  in  this  Country;  that  partly 
the  indolence  which  is  its  common  attend- 
ant, and  partly  the  extreme  mutability  of 
the  climate,  prevent  multitudes  from  taking 

proportioned  exercife  in  open  air ; and  that 

/ 

many  of  the  mod;  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  proceed  from  weaknefs  and  difor- 
ders  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  always 
increafed-by  intemperance.  It  will  there-* 

B fore 


fore  be  allowed,  that  if  a Simple  or  Plant, 
poflefling  powers  to  correft  thofe  diforders, 
and  ftrengthen  that  vveaknefs,  could  be 
propagated  amongft  ourfelves  at  an  eafy 
rate,  fo  as  to  be  purchafed  at  fmall  expence, 
it  would  be  a circumftance  highly  grateful 
to  every  friend  of  humanity. 

L*  '•»  f i ^ f \ ■'  '+  if  ■ jr  a* 

Such  a Plant,  we  have  the  happinefs  tq 
know,  has  been  provided  by  the  beneficence 
of  Nature  ; I mean  Rhubarb,  or  Rheum 
Palmatum  of  the  London  Difpenfatory 
3788,  fo  juftly  celebrated  by  the  beft  phyr 
ficians,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
cannot  however  but  regret,  that  hitherto  it 
has  not  been  cultivated  in  Britain  with  the 
care  or  fkill  requifite  for  producing  any 
quantity  worth  a name,  far  lefs  fuch  a fup- 
ply  as  could  either  fave  the  country  altoger 
ther  its  prefent  expenfive  importation,  or 
fender  the  article  fo  cheap  as  to  be  attain- 
able 
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able  by  the  great  numbers  who  have  not 
row  the  benefit  of  fharing  in  its  falutary 
effects. 


Before  I proceed  to  the  main  object  of 
this  paper,  it  may  be  worth  while,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  Rhubarb,  to  obferve, 
that  though  it  had  been  long  known, 
as  a valuable  article  of  commerce  between 
Ruffia,  Turkey,  Perfia,  China,  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  left  for  Mr.  Bell  of  Antermony, 
a Scotch  gentleman,  who  travelled  from 
Peterfburgh,  in  the  fuite  of  Mr.  IfmaylofF, 
AmbafTador  from  that  Court  to  Pekin, 
in  1719,  and  the  two  following  years, 
to  inform  us  particularly  where  it  was 
fird  difcovered.  <f  Above  the  Sedmy- 
**  palaty,”  fays  he,  tf  near  fome  ancient 
“ tombs  of  the  Tartars,  towards  the  fource 
“ of  the  Irtifh,  on  the  hills  and  valleys, 
**  grows  the  bed  Rhubarb  in  the  world-, 

B 2 “ with- 
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**  without  the  leaft  culture.”  This  river, 
which  takes  its  rife  from  the  LakeKorzan, 
in  about  47  or  48  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
paffes  down  to  Tobolfki,  the  capital  of  Si- 
beria; by  which  means  the  Kalmucks,  who 
inhabit  its  banks,  find  an  eafy  conveyance 
for  the  Rhubarb  they  colledt  there,  to  the 
Merchants  from  Rufiia.  Mr.  Bell  faw  it 
again  in  great  abundance  among  the  Mon- 
gal  Tartars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kara, 
that  runs  into  the  Baykall  Lake,  in 
what  is  called  the  Hungry  Defert,  under 
the  dominion,  and  not  far  from  the 
Wall,  of  China.  Here,  he  informs  us,  he 
dug  up  as  much  as  he  wanted  of  it,  with  a 
flick,  on  hills  where  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  animals  called  Marmots,  of  a brown- 
ifh  colour,  having  feet  like  a badger,  and 

nearly  of  the  fame  fize. 

* ' ‘ 1 * 

v I • . « 

> £ * I fhould  not,”  he  adds,  “ have  men- 
, . i(  tioned. 
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tioned  an  animal  fo  well  known  as  the 
Maimot,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of 
*e  the  Rhubarb.  Wherever  you  fee  ten  or 
twenty  plants  growing,  you  are  fure  to 
find  feveral  burrows  under  the  fhade  of 
“ their  broad  fpreading  leaves.  Perhaps 
“ they  may  fometimes  eat  the  leaves  and 
t(  roots  of  this  plant.  However  it  is  pro- 
bable, the  manure  they  leave  about  the 
roots  contributes  not  a little  to  its  in- 
“creafe;  and  their  cafting  up  the  earth 
makes  it  fhoot  out  young  buds,  and 
“ multiply. — It  appears  that  the  Mongals 
never  accounted  it  worth  cultivating; 
" but  that  ^ world  is  obliged  to  'the 
Marmots  for  the  quantities  fcattered  at 
random  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 

“ For  whatever  part  of  the  ripe  feed  hap- 
“ pens  to  be  blown  among  the  thick  grafs, 

“ can  very  feldom  reach  the  ground,  but 
muff  there  wither  and  die ; whereas, 

“ flbould 
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fhould  it  fall  among  the  loofe  eartii 
“ thrown  up  by  the  Marmots,  it  imme- 
" diately  takes  root,  and  produces  a new 
“ plant.”  This  intelligent  Traveller  then 
goes  on  to  relate  how  it  was  prepared  and 
preferved  for  ufe.  “ After  digging  and 
“ gathering  the  Rhubarb,  the  Mongals 
“ cut  the  large  roots  into  fmall  pieces,  in 
“ order  to  make  them  dry  more  readily* 
“ In  the  middle  of  every  piece  they  fcoop 
“ a hole,  through  which  a cord  is  drawn* 
“ in  order  to  fufpend  them  in  any  con- 
“ venient  place.  They  hang  them  for  the 
<c  moil  part  about  their  tents,  and  fome- 
“ times  on  the  horns  of  their  Iheep.  This 
“ is  a mod  pernicious  cuflom,  as  it  destroys 
**  fome  of  the  beft  part  of  the  root;  for 
t(  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  ufelefs* 
<e  Whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed 
“ how  to  dig  and  dry  this  plant,  there 
“ would  not  be  one  pound  of  rcfufe  in  a 

“ hun- 
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**  hundred  5 which  would  fave  a great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expence,  that  much  dl- 
l' minifh  the  profits  on  this  commodity. 
*{  At  prefent  the  dealers  think  thefe  im- 
**  provements  not  worthy  of  their  attention, 
4‘  as  their  gains  are  more  confiderable 
on  this  than  on  any  other  branch  of 
f‘  trade.  Perhaps  the  Government  may 
**  hereafter  think  it  proper  to  make  fome 
*{  regulations  with  refpedt  to  this  matter. — • 
I am  perfuaded,  that,  in  fuch  a dry  ch- 
i' mate  as  this.  Rhubarb  might  eafily  be 
f*  fo  cultivated,  as  to  produce  any  quantity 
f(  that  could  be  wanted.” 


The  ingenious  Mr.  Doffie,  who  has  writ- 
ten on  this  fubjedt  with  much  information 
and  accuracy  in  Memoirs  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  II.  Art.  14.  mentions,  “ That  the 
Root  in  queftion  is  known  among  dealers 
£>y  the  name  of  Turkey  Rhubarb,  becaufe 

it 
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it  was  originally  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Levapt.  “ But  fince  the  extenfion 
“ of  the  Eaft-India  Trade,”  he  obferves, 
“it  has  been  brought  from  China;  and 
“ on  the  commercial  improvements  made 
“ in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  it  has  come 
“ alfo  through  that  channel.” 

From  the  part  of  Mr.  Bell’s  Narrative 
above  quoted  Mr.  Doffiejuftly  infers,  what 
is  very  material  on  the  point  under  con- 
iideration,  that  the  foil  of  the  country 
where  the  Rhubarb  was  difcovered  to  pro- 
fper  fo  remarkably,  muft  be  rich,  fince  the 
grafs  it  produces  is  fo  rank ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  muft  be  a light  loam, 
fince  Mr.  Bell  was  able  to  dig  up  the  good 
part  of  the  Rhubarb  roots  with  the 
affiftance  of  a ftick  only,  and  fince  the 
Marmots  found  means  to  loofen  the  earth 
around  them;  both  of  which  operations 

would 
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would  have  been  fcarcely  poffible,  had  the 
foil  been  clayey  and  ftrong.  It  would 
feem,  indeed,  from  thefe  circumflances  put 
together,  that  the  ground  mod  proper  for 
the  production  of  this  valuable  plant 
requires  to  be  light  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Baronet, 
Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  at 
Edinburgh,  being  acquainted  with  thefe 
particulars,  and  prompted  by  a zeal  for  the 
public  good  that  ftrongly  marked  his  cha- 
racter, was  folicitous  to  try  whether  the 
culture  of  this  falutary  Root  might  not  be 
introduced  into  Britain  fo  effectually,  as  to 
anfwer  thepurpofes  of  general  utility  before 
fuggefted.  Full  of  the  benevolent  idea,  he 
applied  to  a medical  friend  of  his  own,  the 
late  Dr.  .Mounfey  at  the  Court  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  with  whom  he  correfponded,  and 

C who 
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•who  was  fortunately  in  fuch  high  favour 
with  the  late  Czar  Peter,  as  to  procure  by 
the  intervention  of  his  Imperial  Majefty  an 
order  for  fome  of  the  bed;  Rhubarb  feeds 
to  be  fent  to  the  Royal  gardens  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  There  it  profpered  exceedingly, 
often  producing  feed  within  two  or  three 
years,  and  growing  Co  faft  as  to  gain  not 
fcldom,  in  the  fpace  of  lefs  than  three 
weeks,  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  in  truth  a very  hardy  plant; 
and,  where  it  is  thriving,  (hoots  up  in  ftems 
of  great  fize  and  beauty. 

* 

After  the  Czar’s  death  Dr.  Mounfey 
brought  home  with  him  to  Britain  fome 
of  its  feeds,  and  gave  a part  of  them  to 
Sir  Alexander  Dick,  who  took  the  moft 
fedulous  pains  to  raife  the  Plant  in  his 
own  gardens  at  Preftonfield,  and  to  dry 
its  roots.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  diflribute  the 

feeds 
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feeds  among  fuch  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friends  as  he  thought  would  be  bed;  dif- 
pofed  and  qualified  to  cherifh  his  favourite 
objecd.  Among  the  red  he  imparted  them 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hope  of  Edin- 
burgh, my  old  fellow  dudent  there;  of 
whom  I cannot  forbear  faying,  that  whe- 
ther regarded  as  a Botanid,  a Phyfician,  or 

a Man,  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country, 

• « 

About  feven  years  after  the  period  to 
which  I refer,  I found  plenty  of  the  True 
Palmated  Rhubarb  in  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
amiable  Baronet  above  named.  From  him 
I brought  fome  both  of  the  roots  and  of 
the  feeds  into  England.  From  him  too 
. I learnt  the  method  of  airing  and  drying 
the  roots  to  render  them  marketable.  This 
was  the  great  defideratum  for  its  becoming 
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an  article  of  commerce  in  our  own  Bland, 
and  not,  as  before,  merely  a matter  of  curio- 
fity. 

f * 

The  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  had  offered  & premium  to  the 
perfon  who  fhould,  in  a fatisfaCtory  man- 
ner, defcribe  the  procefs  of  curing  it.  But 
the  offer  was  confined  to  South  Britain.  I 
ufed  the  freedom,  however,  to  affure  Sir 
Alexander,  that  the  liberality  of  Englifh- 
men  would  not  permit  them  to  fuffer  an 
objeft  of  fuch  general  importance,  to  be 
purfued  fuccefsfully  in  another  part  of  the 
Ifland,  without  fome  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation ; and  I undertook  to  lay  his  memo- 
rial on  this  fubjeCt  before  the  Society.  On 
confidering  it,  they  very  readily  got  over  the 

I 

obftacle  of  form,  and  voted  him  the  Gold 
Medal,  which  I had  the  pleafure  of  tranf- 
mitting  to  him.  v 

Whence 

. I 
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Whence  it  happens  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  Root,  as  an  article  of  public  utility, 
is  ffill  generally  neglected,  I know  not ; 
unlefs  it  be  the  fuppofed  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  drying  of  it.  I have  been  told,  that 
not  lefs  than  £.200,000  is  paid  annually 
for  Rhubarb  imported  into  this  country  : 
and  it  is  likely  to  coft  yet  more,  if  not 
propagated  by  ourfelves,  as  modern  luxury 
daily  increafes. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  butter,  in  all  its  different  forms  and 
ufes,  conftantly  devoured  by  vaft  numbers 
of  both  fexes ; with  every  fpecies  of  fat 
foods  and  heavy  ales,  befides  porter ; want 
of  due  exercife,  and  the  pernicious  cuftom 
of  late  hours,  and  jading  attendance  on  gay 
affemblies  and  card-tables,  infinitely  hurt- 
ful to  health  ; it  is  certain,  I fay,  that  all 
thefe,  with  other  caufes  which  might  be 

named. 
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named,  concur  in  rendering  extraor- 
dinary aids  to  digeftion  neceftary.  But 
what  aids  To  natural,  fafe,  or  efficacious, 
as  Vegetable  Bitters,  as  well  as  Vegetable 
Acids  ? 

Convinced  that  the  former  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated,  when  properly  combined 
with  other  ingredients,  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency of  Bile,  and  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice, 
I was  led  to  beftow  particular  attention 
upon  the  culture  of  Rhubarb,  after  the 
lights  I had  received  concerning  it ; and  a 
fample  of  its  roots,  which  grew  in  my 
own  garden  on  Putney-heath,  I took  the 
liberty  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society,  en- 
couraged by  a Certificate  from  the  Drug- 
gifts  in  the  City,  that  they  had  found  it 
of  fuperior  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  Firft 
Englifh  Specimen  which  they  had  feen  of 
true  marketable  Rhubarb,  or  the  Rheum 

Palmatum 
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Palmatum  of  the  Difpenfatory.  For  this 
the  Society  honoured  me  with  a Letter  of 
Thanks. 

I am  aware,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  are 
interefted  in  the  high  prices  of  Rhubarb 
from  Turkey,  Ruffia,  and  China,  have 
ftill  had  the  addrefs  to  call  the  Rhubarb 
raifed  in  this  country  an  inferior  fort.  But 
among  perfons  of  enquiry  and  candour, 
time  will,  as  ufual  in  other  inftances, 
bring  forth  truth. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  explain,  how 
the  plant  in  queftion  may  be  propagated 
with  mod;  eafe,  in  greateft  abundance,  and 
with  the  greateft  certainty  ; and  how  the 
Root  may  be  perfectly  cured,  fo  as  to 
preferve  all  its  ftrength.  To  this  attempt 
I am  emboldened,  by  having  laft  fum- 
mer  railed  more  than  Three  Hundred 
s Plants, 


Plants,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  them 
in  a thriving  condition,  according  to  the 
Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Society,  with  the 
proper  certificates. 

As  foon  as  I had  feed  enough  for  tha 
purpofe  of  making  experiments,  I fowed 
it  in  a hot-bed,  and  when  it  had  fhot  up 
with  three  or  four  feed-leaves,  I planted 
it  out  in  an  eafi:  and  fouth-eafi:  expofure, 
where  ground  unmanured,  or  not  too 
rich,  is  lead  apt  to  breed  the  fly  j to  which 
indeed  this  Plant  is  more  fubjetft  than 
even  the  Turnip.  It  muft  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  from  the  fame  caufe,  or  from 
the  untowardnefs  of  the  feafon,  fcarcely 
more  than  three  or  four  in  a dozen  have, 
for  the  mod  part,  fucceeded.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  anfwered  beft,  when  fown 
in  tbd  fituation  now  mentioned,  during 
the  lafi:  half  of  the  month  of  March,  or 
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in  April,  or  even  as  far  as  the  end  of 
May ; or  yet  later,  if  the  fpring  has  proved 
cold  and  dry.  It  may  be  alfo  tranfplanted 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fummer. 
Sets  likewife  from  the  more  abundant 
Items  will  often  fucceed  very  well,  and 
even  the  Tap-root,  in  the  deeped  mould, 
and  where  the  upper  part  is  already  fit  to 
be  cut  into  dices  of  two  inches  in  depth 
and  three  in  breadth,  before  the  Plant 
has  pufhed  out  its  rapid  Items. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  taking  up 
the  Roots  •,  that  may  be  done  with  fafety, 
when  it  fhews  its  firft  growth,  or  as  foon 
as  it  has  feeded,  or  when  the  feed  is 
ripened,  or  at  any  period  in  the  laft  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  or  in  the  firft  of  the  enfuing. 
Though  it  may  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
ufed  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  will  not, 
how  properly  foever  managed,  pofTefs  that 

D folidity 
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folidity  which  is  necedary  for  its  excel- 
lence. It  will  be  found  in  its  moft  perfedt 
ftate  at  the  end  of  feven  years,  and  after 
that  age,  if  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
and  fkilfully  cured. 

This  lad  operation  mud  be  conducted 
in  the  following  manner.  As  foon  as 
a Root,  weighing  from  three  or  four  to 
feventy  pounds,  is  dug  up,  let  it  be  wafhed 
till  it  is  thoroughly  clean.  Let  the  fibrous 
roots  be  taken  away,  and  not  the  fmalled 
particle  of  bark  left  on  the  large  ones. 
Let  thefe  be  cut  into  fquare  pieces,  as 
nearly  as  they  will  admit,  of  four  inches 
in  breadth,  and  one  and  a half  in  depth. 

Let  a hole  be  made  in  the  middle  of  each, 

' 

about  half  an  inch  fquare.  Then  let  them 
be  drung  upon  a packthread,  with  a knot 
on  each,  and  at  fuch  a didance  from  one 
another,  as  to  keep  them  from  rubbing  or 

entangling,  ■ 
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entangling.  Thus  fecured,  let  them  be 
hung  up  in  the  form  of  a feftoon,  without 
delay,  in  the  warm  air  of  a Kitchen  or 
Laundry,  till  the  fuperfluous  moilture  is 
exhaled,  in  order  to  prevent  their  beco- 
ming mouldy,  or  any  way  mufty.  They 
may  he  afterwards  fufficiently  dried  at 
more  leilure,  then  wrapt  feparately  in  cot- 
ton, and  put  into  a bottle  with  a wide 
mouth. 

r 

Let  it  be  obferved  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  tap-roots,  next  to  the  roots  them- 
felves,  make  excellent  tinctures  : of  them 
too,  as  well  as  the  parings  dried  and  pow- 
dered, I have  frequently  given  half  an 
ounce,  with  double  the  quantity  of  Cream 
of  Tartar,  to  my  horfes  each  day,  on 
finding  the  cruft  of  their  blood  deeply 
tinged  with  bile,  and  that  for  three  or 
four  days  running.  Of  fuch  blood  every 
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race-horfe  would  be  the  better  for  lofing 
a part,  the  day  after  running,  unlefs  he.  is 
to  run  again  very  foon. 

By  following  with  fleady  attention  the 
rules  now  fpecified,  for  the  culture  and 
cure  of  Rhubarb,  all  who  are  poffeffed  of 
a garden,  or  fpot  of  ground,  however 
inconfiderable,  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raife  and  prepare  for  themfelves,  or 

t 

others,  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  fimples, 
or  medicinal  vegetables,  hitherto  known. 
And  it  is  pleafing  to  think,  that  while 
perfons  of  rank  and  affluence  are  often 
indulging  in  the  contents  of  the  wine-cafk 
fo  freely  as  to  hurt  their  own  health,  the 
poorefl  and  lowed  of  the  people  may  be 
enabled  to  mend  theirs,  when  impaired 
from  very  different  caufes,  by  mixing 
Rhubarb  with  the  Tartar  that  adheres  to 
the  empty  calk  : for  when  this  is  done  in 

due 
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due  proportions,  and  with  the  necefTary 
preparations,  they  form  together  fome  of 
the  mod  fovereign  remedies  ever  invented, 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  human 
conftitution.  Of  thofe  preparations,  and 
thofe  proportions,  I will  now,  by  way  of 
Appendix,  point  out  fome  of  the  moft 
important ; leaving  it  to  others,  whofe 
more  immediate  bufinefs  it  is,  to  explain 
the  feveral  particulars  with  minute  exa£t- 
nefs.  This  addition  to  the  fubjeCt  pro- 
perly before  me  I am  willing  to  make, 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  on  my  part, 
towards  the  diffufion  of  fo  great  a blefiing ; 
fince  Rhubarb,  however  excellent  on  the 
whole,  is  in  many  cafes,  if  given  alone,  too 
heating,  and  requires  tartareous  prepara- 
tions, as  proper  correctors  of  that  quality. 
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J.  IIE  benefit  of  Rhubarb  would  doubt- 
lefs  become  more  widely  extenfive,  if  the 
great  and  wealthy  would,  at  little  or  no 
expence  to  themfelves,  order  their  apothe- 
caries to  fupply  their  indigent  neighbours* 
the  Rate  of  whofe  health  might  require  it, 
with  the  Tartar  before  mentioned,  from 
their  empty  wine-caiks.  Or,  if  it  is  not 
the  fortune  of  fuch  poor  to  enjoy  that 
benefit,  flill  they  may  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  they  can  purchafe  a pound  of 
Cream  of  Tartar  in  powder,  at  a fmall 
price , from  the  apothecary,  in  every 
country-town  throughout  England. 
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I ft,  Of  this  Cream  of  Tartar,  let  half  an 
ounce  be  diffolved  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water;  of  which  let  the  patient  drink  one 
half  every  twenty-four  hours,  giving,  in  a 
cup-full  of  it,  ten  grains  of  powder  of  the 
fame  Rhubarb,  twice  or  thrice  within  that 
fpace  of  time. 

2.  Burn  two  or  three  ounces  of  this 
fame  Cream  of  Tartar  in  a crucible,  till  it  is 
red  hot,  and  you  have  a fait  which,  pow- 
dered in  a marble  mortar,  and  w'hilft  hot 
and  dry  poured  into  a bottle  well  corked, 
is  as  good  as  the  Salt  of  Wormwood.  Give 
twenty  grains  of  this,  difTolved  in  three  table 
fpoonfuls  of  water  and  one  table  fpoonful 
of  lemon-juice;  and  you  have  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  febrifuges  known  in  all  hot 
fevers,  if  taken  four  or  five  times  within 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Mix 
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3.  Mix  as  much  of  the  fait  with  fome 
of  the  above  folution  of  the  Cream  of 
Tartar,  till  the  effervefcen.ee  is  over,  and 
you  have  tartarifed  Tartar,  of  fuch  wonr 
derful  ufe  in  the  cure  of  remitting  fevers, 
jaundice,  anafarca,  obffrudtions  of  the 
liver,  hypochondres,  delirium,  melanr 
choly,  and  even  what  is  called  madnefs, 
if  that  be  not  hereditary. 

Add  a proper  quantity  of  diftilled  vine^ 
gar  to  a due  proportion  of  the  above  Salt 
of  Tartar,  and  you  have  the  regenerated 
Tartar  or  Diuretic  Salt,  known  even  to 
Pliny  the  natural  hiftorian,  and  whofe 
powers  are  extolled  fo  highly  by  our  beff 
chymiffs,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  and  our 
moft  eminent  phyficians,  Huxham,  Fother- 
gill,  and  innumerable  other  pra&itioners, 
not  to  name  the  wonderful  combination 
of  Rhubarb  with  the  different  prepara- 
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tions  from  Tartar,  which  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  juftify  my  faying,  that  until 
an  univerfal  Febrifuge  be  difcovered,  it  is 
as  a fecond  Alkaheft  for  the  cure  of  the 
moft  afflicting  and  ftubborn  difeafes,  whe- 
ther acute  or  chronical. 

5.  Mix  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Rhu- 
barb in  powder  with  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  into  the  form 
of  a linCtus,  with  oxymel  of  fquills.  A tea 
fpoonful  of  this,  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  for  a 
dropfy  hitherto  known. 

6.  Add  fixty  grains  of  our  Rhubarb  to 
as  much  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  boil  them 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  fix  ounces  of 
water  in  a tin  faucepan,  ftrain  it  through 
blotting  paper  ; and  you  have  what  one  of 
the  beft  writers  on  the  * Matena  MediCa 

E calls 
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calls  Anima  Rbabarbari,  One  teafpoonful 
of  this  given  once  a day  to  a child  of  a year 
old,  twice  a day  to  one  of  twenty-four 
months  old,  and  three  times  a day  to  one 
a year  older,  is  one  of  the  befl  compofitions 
as  yet  known  for  flrengthening  the  flomach 
and  bowels  of  little  children,  and  preventing 
the  big  bellies,  rickety  joints  and  limbs, 
incident  to  their  age, 

7.  Put  half  an  ounce  of  the  fibrous 
roots  of  our  Rhubarb  mentioned  above,  with 
two  drachms  of  this  fame  Salt  of  Tartar, 
into  a bottle  of  brandy,  or  as  much  anife- 
feed  water  j and  you  have  an  excellent 
tindure  and  domeftic  medicine  for  the 
wind  cholic. 

And  lafidy,  if  the  reader  is  not  tired  of 
my  encomiums  on  Tartar  (though  this 
particular  article  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above  combinations  of  Tartar  and 
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Rhubarb)  let  a proper  proportion  of  the 
Tartar  be  mixed  with  pure  fea-fand,  or 
flints  powdered,  and  made  into  a glafs  bottle 
with  a glafs  flopper ; and  all  the  above 
preparations  will  be  preferved  in  their 
adtive  Rate  in  any  country,  or  climate, 
for  fifty  years. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  you  will  find, 
under  the  names  of  Kali  praeparatum. 
Kali  tartarifatum,  vulgo  Tartar,  folubile, 
Tindtura  rhabarbari,  and  other  formula 
in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  Londinenfis, 
qualities  of  fuch  efficacy  in  the  diforders 
above  fpecified,  as  nothing  perhaps  but 
long  pradticecan  hinder  being  pronounced 
the  fuggeftion  of  fancy,  rather  than  the 
refult  of  found  knowledge  and  real  ex- 
perience. 


THE  END. 
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